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BEYOND BAKKE: 
THE POSITIVE BENEFITS OF TESTING 

Cameron Fincher 
Institute of Higher Education 
University of Georgia 

In Bakke, as in previous cases involving standardized 
tests, the Supreme Court has shown an obvious degree of 
deference'. There has been explicit deference to Congressional 
intent and administrative guidelines ( Griggs v. Duke Power ) 
and an appreciable reluctance to enter the fray of testing 
controversies ( Albemarle v. Moody ; Washington v. Davis ) . 
While the extent to which the technical or arcane features 
of standardized tests can be debated in a court of law is 
open to serious reservations, Supreme Court rulings provide 
an important context in which public policy concerning the 
uses of standardized tests must be debated. Policy is the 
framework in which testing issues must be resolved, and Bakke , 
with all its ambiguities, is now part of the landscape. 

It should be obvious that the results of testing may 
be positive as well as negative. With all their imperfections, 
standardized tests remain a valuable source of information and 
a useful educational instrument. Much of what we know about 
racial, ethnic, and sexual differences in educational achieve- 
ment is the result of standardized, testing. Other sources of 
information — teacher ratings, interview impressions, direct 
observation, etc. — frequently lack the precision, accuracy, 
and credibility sought in standardized testing. There is 
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little doubt that testing has been a valuable part of 
educational efforts to discover and develop talent — and 
testing has been the basis of a psychology of individual 
differences that has sustained public education throughout 
much of the 20th century. 

But abuse of standardized cesting has been widespread. 
In many respects those whc construct and develop tests cannot 
ensure their professional and beneficial use. Technical 
competency in test research and development has far outpaced 
professional and socially responsible uses and applications. 
Users and consumers have not been "mature and wise" always 
in their administration, analysis, and interpretation of 
tests. In brief, the typical classroom teacher now receives 
little, if any, instruction in the uses and applications of 
tests and measurements. The typical school or college is 
without an admirable degree of sophistication concerning te.st 
technology and educational uses. 

The continuing controversies that surround the uses of 
standardized tests, an era of litigation, and the emerging 
dictates of public policy imply that traditional test theory 
and practices are no longer adequate. A host of critics and 
adversaries of conventional uses, advocates of new rationales 
and purposes, and a professional literature with bursting 
seams suggests that: (1) alternative uses and applications 
of testing must clearly be defined and established, and 
(2) complementary methods and approaches must be devised. 
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The continued use of standardized tests in education is 
assured by the necessities of the foreseeable future, but 
the re-structured use of such tests would seem clearly 
mandated. At the same time there is an obvious demand for 
other approaches- and procedures that serve the same educa- 
tional and social purposes. 

Alternative Uses of Tests 
The controversies in standardized testing are their 
uses for educational and employment purposes — and the social 
consequences that follow their use. Test construction and 
development have been dominated by a search for a high degree 
of reliability or stability for individual scores and an 
acceptable degree of precision or accuracy in the prediction 
of future performance. This concern for reliability theory 
and predictive validity meant that the uses of such tests 
were inherently selective — and for racial or ethnic minority 
groups the exclusionary implications of selection have been 
their characteristic feature. Because tests were presumably 
objective, applicants were too frequently, and too easily, 
told that they had "failed the test." 

New Rationales for Testing 

Pluralism and diversity in education have convinced many 
observers that a different philosophy or theory of testing is 
sorely needed. Traditional concepts and principles may have 
served well the purposes of education in an earlier era, but 
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they provide a disservice in schools and colleges that must 
adjust to a pluralistic clientele. A "sorting and channeling" 
function that tests have served in the past is now inappro- 
priate because education is a social benefit to be given the 
broadest possible distribution and is , increasingly perceived 
as lifelong experience ■ rather than a preparatory activity. 
Changing conceptualizations of education and schooling dictate 
changing purposes and uses of testing (Tyler, 1977) . 

Alternative uses are sought then in ways that would 
shift the emphasis in testing: (1) from measurement to 
assessment, (2) from people to programs, and (3) from aptitudes 
and general intelligence to skills and competencies. Eaqh 
attempt should break testing out of its narrowly conceived 
role in a predictive, selective sense and broaden or extend its 
uses for the explicit purpose of facilitating teaching and 
learning in an educational setting. Selective admissions will 
remain a necessity in many professional and graduate programs 
where educational and social costs prohibit an open-door 
practice or an extended try-out. It will also remain "a 
fact of life" in courses or programs where the demand greatly 
exceeds facilities, resources, and instructional capabilities. 
But traditional selective admission practices are not needed 
in the same way they were in a period of limited opportunity. 
For many institutions the prediction of future performance may 
v/ell be as effective as it ought to be (Fincher, 1974). Testing 
is now needed for other purposes such as placement, exemption, 
credit and evaluation . 
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From Measurement to Assessment 

The changing emphasis from measurement to assessment 
reflects the educational need to appraise those changes in 
behavior and performance that presumably are the result of 
learning and development. With increased recognition that 
students can and do learn a great deal without the benefits 
of formal instruction and with increasing insistence that 
"extracurricular learning" be acknowledged and perhaps certi- 
fied, there is a need for assessment procedures that do not 
aspire to the precision and accuracy traditionally desired 
in measurement. Instead of determining "how much" learning 
has taken place, there is more often a need to determine if 
learning has taken place. Differences of degree, ordering, 
and ranking are not needed as much as an acceptable way of 
ascertaining if learners have mastered, acquired, or accom- 
plished some explicit standard of performance. Assessment 
is relevant, therefore, not only to basic literary skills 
such as reading and writing but also to program objectives 
and standards. 

The concern for assessment is also a reflection of the 
returning desire for absolute or positive standards as opposed 
to the relative standards that are implied in traditional 
concepts of testing. Standardized tests of educational 
achievement have usually involved, a comparison of the indi- 
vidual 1 s performance with "norms" established on some 
identifiable group. Criterion-referenced tests are an 
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attempt to specify performance in educational or learning 
terms and to decide rather directly if individuals have 
reached or obtained some specified level of performance. 
The National Assessment of Educational Progress (Johnson, 
1975) is the most extensive application of assessment concepts 
and procedures to date. 

From People to Programs 

A broad concern for program evaluation suggests that 
assessment techniques are needed for programs and projects 
as well as for student achievement. Accountability would 
seem to be a particularly strong insistence that the worth 
of programs be demonstrated by methods other than the status 
of individuals as the conclusion of formal education. Both 
concerns imply an obvious need to evaluate input, process, 
and output variables that characterize educational programs. 
It is the program rather than its participants who are thus 
evaluated. 

Testing concepts and methods are needed then to help 
appraise instructional methods and materials , program struc- 
ture and content, and overall program effectiveness in bringing 
about desired outcomes and results. This need lies close to 
the heart of the controversy that has accompanied teacher 
evaluation and statewide assessment in the public schools. 
Proponents of program assessment believe it should be the 
program that is evaluated and neither the teachers nor the 
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students as individuals. Performance review for teachers and 
learning achievements for students are objectives that must 
be realized under other conditions and rules-of-the-game. 
Both may be a part of program assessment but only in ways 
that clearly protect the professional integrity of the teacher 
and the learning needs of the student. Program assessment 
calls for instruments, procedures, and techniques that are 
different. . 

From Aptitudes to Skills 

Concurrent with the shift from measurement to assessment 
and from people to programs, the purpose and intent of most 
educational testing needs to be changed from a concern with 
potential to a better judgment of actual accomplishments. 
Aptitude, readiness, and general intelligence tests have been 
the subject of most litigation involving standardized tests, 
and without exception, it has been difficult to satisfy the 
court's requirement of a logical, rational relation to expli- 
cit educational objectives. By and large, the courts have 
shown little infatuation with predictive validity and usually 
skirt its merits, arriving at their decisions on other grounds. 
Federal agency guidelines, on the other hand, have pegged the 
use of tests in employment quite tightly to predictive validity 
because of the vulnerability personnel tests have in that 
respect. 

Educational policy would seem to have dictated long ago 
that achievement should be the object of testing, but there 
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has been a consistent failure to tie testing concepts and 
practices firmly to instructional objectives. The most 
widely used test of academic potential, the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) , has been both useful and effective 
despite the fact that it is a general test of verbal and 
mathematical ability and not specifically based on courses 
or programs taught in secondary schools. In short, the test 
presumably measures abilities that are learned or acquired 
but not taught. Only recently has there been any genuine 
acknowledgement that it could be taught. 

Concepts of test fairness have increasingly implied that 
learners should be tested for what is taught. The logical, 
rational uses of tests in education would seem to be served 
only when the basic assumption of "equal opportunity to 
learn" can be met. Although generalized abilities may pre- 
dict future performance or behavior, the courts have clearly 
preferred concepts of achievement or accomplishment that 
could be seen as a logical expectation from the training or 
instruction previously received. The push for competency- 
based education is a function of the growing belief that 
tests ought to measure skills , competencies, or abilities 
that are the direct outcome of learning and development. 
If testing is concerned with performance or mastery and 
related to instructional objectives or learning opportunities, 
there is less likelihood of a successful challenge in a court 
of law. By the same token, there is more likelihood that 
the testing serves a useful, educational purpose. 
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The Constructive Uses of Tests 

The new rationales for testing are based on the premise 
that there remains positive, constructive benefits to be 
gained from systematic, educationally sound testing in the 
nation's schools and colleges. No useful purpose would be 
served by a moratorium on testing as such — or by continued 
controversies that are spurious or ill-adaptive to the solu- 
tion of educational problems or issues (See Houts , 1977 as 
one example of the needless literature of controversy) . 

Positive benefits are to be gained from testing if the 
focal concern can be shifted once and for all from selection 
per se to placement, advisement, counseling, and program 
assessment. Despite incessant advice that test scores 
should be but one source of information in selection decisions, 
the dominance of predictive validity has assured that the use 
of standardized tests in selective admissions will continue 
to be controversial because test data may be more specific 
and concrete than other forms of information usually are. 
Any use of test information in selective admissions should 
be an explicitly weighted component of the decision process, 
however, and the test's particular contribution or use should 
be known. The Georgia Power Case is explicit in its ruling 
that tests must be validated in terms of their actual use in 
■••the decisions affecting employees. It is not sufficient for 
a test to have predictive validity if such is not known at 
the time decisions and judgments affecting the applicant are 
made. 



The gist of new rationales in testing should be that the 
value of any testing or assessment procedure should be judged 
primarily by the extent to which it aids learning or improves 
instruction. Testing theory and practices should be firmly 
established within a context of educational policy and prac- 
tices. Where tests do not serve educational purposes and 
functions, their continued use in educational institutions 
should no longer be justified. Specific uses served by 
testing include : 

1. The assessment of basic or fundamental skills of 
'literacy. There is an urgent need in education 
to establish the minimal competencies that can 
be expected in elementary and secondary education. 
"A common and persuasive thread" running through- 
out a series of seminars conducted by the College 
Board was the belief that "while some reform and 
more creativity were needed in the admissions 
process, the real obstacles to equal educational 
opportunity were rooted far down in the grades, 
in the elementary and secondary schools (p. 31)." 
This consensus is a plaintive echo of a conclusion 
reached much earlier by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education (1970) in recommending that "the 
first priority in the nation 1 s "commitment to equal 
educational, opportunity 11 should be "increased 
effectiveness of p'ireelementary , elementary, and 
secondary education programs . " 



The asses sment of academic competencies in general 
education' A significant feature of the decline 
i n liberal °r general education is the absence 
of consensus about the competencies that should 
be evident in individuals who are liberally edu- 
cated. The Carnegie Foundation (1977) has recently 
written of "advanced learning skills" that should 
be acquired b Y college students. r "The competent 
college student" has been described by four 
seasoned scholars for the Tennessee Higher Educa- 
tion Com* 11 ! 5 ^ 011 * (1977). Both publications are 
explicit i n their disappointments concerning the 
decline of general education and the unflattering 
intellectual skills evidenced by many college 
graduates . 

The assessment of academic programs at the college 
level . Declining test scores and grade inflation 
are part of a larger picture suggesting that a 
college degree no longer has the mettle it should 
have. This has produced, in return, a demand for 
program assessment at the baccalaureate level. 
Departments of academic instruction are challenged 
to demonstrate the value or worth of the programs 
they p r o^i^ e students. Greatly needed are tests 
and assessment techniques that will permit a better 
understanding of what students have learned in college 
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and how well academic programs have enabled them 
to realize their learning needs and interests. 
(See Academic Degree Program Assessment, 1977). 

4. The diagnosis o£ learning difficulties . Although 
an avowed purpose of testing from the beginning, 
most standardized testing in recent years has 
failed to provide useful information about the 
actual difficulties students may have in learning 
what schools and colleges are trying to teach. 
Compensatory or remedial programs have failed 
because diagnostic resources and capabilities 
simply were not adequate. Instructors in develop- 
mental or special studies greatly need diagnostic 
information about student learning difficulties 
that will permit them to plan and organize reme- 
dial efforts. Teachers cannot pinpoint student 
errors, deficiences, and weaknesses because they 
so often lack systematic, functional methods and 
materials. The efforts of national testing agencies 
to develop more applicable instruments for diag- 
nosis is indicative of a "growing market" for 
tests more closely related to learning difficulties. 

5. The assessment of learning outcomes . In addition 
to testing that will help diagnose learning diffi- 
culties there is a need for testing that will 
provide useful information about student progress 
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under conditions of conventional instruction. 
Systematic testing is needed at frequent stages 
of education to inform both students and teachers 
about the accomplishment of educational objectives. 
Statewide assessment programs now provide better 
information about educational progress than they 
have in the past, and systemwide testinc higher 
education is beginning to establish levels of 
performance that must be met at entry, mid-program, 
and exit points. There remains, however, too much 
confusion about testing or assessment objectives, 
how they relate to educational objectives, and 
the specific uses and applications that will be 
made with testing or assessment results. Greatly 
needed are assessment procedures that will tell 
students and their parents how well the students 
are progressing in school, identify important 
educational objectives they are not meeting, and 
suggest ways students can get back into full 
scholastic stride. 
6. The improvement of instruction . A frequent criti- 
cism of statewide assessment is that test results 
do not give the classroom teacher information of a 
sufficiently detailed nature at a time the teacher 
can actually use that information to help students. 
The instructional benefits of assessment are thereby 
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often lacking, and the actual value of the assess- 
ment effort is not what it should be to teachers. 
Much needed are assessment concepts, principles, 
and procedures that can be accommodated within 
a framework of instructional policies and practices. 
In brief, there is a need for testing that will tell 
instructors how well their particular teaching 
efforts are reaching students. While teacher-made 
tests, exams, and quizzes presumably provide this 
information, the testing and examining skills of most 
teachers and college instructors remain highly sus- 
pect (Milton & Edgerly, 1977). Over 25 years ago, 
Ralph Tyler (1951) suggested that testing should 
help teachers: (1) identify educational objectives, 
(2) select content, learning experiences, and prccv \ * 
dures of instruction, and (3) coordinate instructional 
efforts. Testing and teaching should, once and for 
all, be brought within a workable framework that 
serves educational purposes. 

The facilitation of learning. Although overlapping 
to some extent other testing needs, the facilitation 
of learning is important enough to bear repetition. 
Irrespective of other testing purposes and intents, 
assessment efforts should never lose sight of 
learning. Little has happened to alter the commend- 
able viewpoint (Cook, 1951) that testing ought to: 
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(1) help adapt the curriculum to individual aptitudes 
and abilities, (2) help adapt instruction to specific 
accomplishments and deficiencies, and (3) provide 
motivation for better learning. In short, instruc- 
tion should serve learning — and testing should 
serve both. More recent research into the inter- 
actions of learning behavior and teaching efforts 
suggests that the situation is far more complex 
than once imagined but not hopeless (Cronbach & 
Snow, 1977) . 

Complementary Methods and Approaches 
It is unfortunate that Regents v. Bakke has focused too 
narrowly oh the admissions function in education. And it is 
unfortunate that there is more to read between the lines than 
within. Be that as it may, there are implications in Bakke 
that are being carefully considered by those charged with 
admission responsibilities. If Bakke is a confrontation be- 
tween individual and group rights, the ruling would seem to 
indicate that the individual has rights that may not be denied 
by group considerations. If race is a relevant consideration 
for the individual but not for groups, it would seem to be 
an experiential factor that has direct relevance for the indi- 
vidual's aspirations and his or her expectations for success. 
And if the diversification of admissions criteria is now 
required by public policy, there must be full recognition that: 
(1) single standards will no longer suffice, (2) there must 
be alternative routes to commonly desired destinations, and 
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(3) much of the decision data will inevitably be subjective, 
intuitive, or "soft" but must be intelligently applied. 

Justice Powell writes of "exceptional personal talents, 
unique work or service experience, leadership potential, 
maturity, demonstrated compassion, a history of overcoming 
disadvantage, ability to communicate with the poor, or ether 
qualifications deemed important." His list would appear to 
include many qualities that admission procedures have often 
claimed to consider — qualities or characteristics that 
standardized tests are often criticized for not tapping or 
adequately measuring. But more importantly perhaps, his ruling 
states that the courts do not compel institutions to use only 
"the highest objective academic credentials" for admission -to 
their educational programs. If fully granted and if the 
"achievement of diversity" for educational purposes is to be 
an admissions function, institutions of higher education must 
prepare to deal with human qualities that are "complementary" 
to those that can be handled within traditional testing contexts. 

The development of complementary methods and approaches • 
in admissions should be predicated on a "principle of comple- 
mentarity" yet to be articulated. There should be explicit 
recognition and acceptance of the possibility that other ways 
of looking at applicants and their promise for further growth 
and development are not only desirable but necessary. Much 
of this is implicit in all that has transpired in the past 15 
or 20 years, but it must be gleaned from vague , often ineffec- 
tual, efforts to define pluralism and diversity in a democratic 
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society that would yet claim to be meritocractic . Whatever 
pluralism and diversity may mean, it must surely acknowledge 
that academic standards and credentials can no longer be 
singular or uniform. "Cut-off scores" ought to be as obsolete 
as the dodo. 

An occupational hazard for admissions officers and committees 
has always been the charge of "a double standard" and there 
will always be faculty members who won't understand why athletes 
and music majors "can't meet the same admission standards every- 
one else does." Efforts to establish pluralistic admission 
criteria are suspect and further litigation claiming "reverse 
discrimination" may or may not clarify the issue in the future. 
The point remains that public policy now influences signifi- 
cantly the admission policies of institutions of higher 
education but does not completely dominate. Colleges and 
universities still have appreciable "elbow room" in working 
through the conflicting demands of social and educational 
policy. 

It would be most desirable if institutions of higher 
education could search for complementary methods and approaches 
without litigious harrassment and unrealistic expectations. If 
they are to succeed, they must be permitted to fail. Colleges 
and universities must remain free to experiment without paying 
"court costs and damages." 

Equally important is the clear possibility that if 
complementary methods are sought, some of the decision rules 
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and bases for human judgment will be contradictory to con- 
ventional or traditional criteria. The possibility of 
contradiction is implicit in a principle of complementarity 
and would simply mean that some applicants were admitted for 
one purpose under one set of admission criteria and others were 
admitted for another. The two sets of admission criteria may 
or may not overlap and may be completely orthogonal when viewed 
from a third perspective. It will all smack of double talk, 
and listeners — in court and out — must be patient. 

In summary, testing remains a potent source of aid and 
assistance for the improvement of education -- if properly 
conceived and rightly used. But not only should there be other 
uses and applications of testing in education, there should 
be a serious effort to develop complementary approaches and 
procedures serving some of the same purposes. Selective admis- 
sions will continue to be a fact of academic life and group 
conflict shows no signs of lessening in contemporary society. 
A part of the challenge is to keep the issues open long enough 
to work out an eventual resolution. 
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